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from a score of different angles; but in even the
most complex situation it is only one or two which
matter. The scholar is used to viewing his problems
from every remotely relevant angle: the brilliant
talkers too, probably indeed the people who get
most amusement out of life, are those who can see
most quickly the largest number of more or less
relevant associations. Indeed it is because such
people see a great deal that they make such delightful
companions. But for practical affairs they see too
much. They see more than they can sort their way
through. A quick and far-ranging intelligence is
usually fatal to prudent action. What we call good
judgment depends on a grasp of the one or two
essentials in a situation. The slow-witted often
judge better than the hyper-intelligent simply
because they see fewer of the inessentials. But just
why it is that some people contrive to hit on the
essential nine times out of ten is one of the most
fascinating problems in life. I have watched one or
two such minds at work, and wondered curiously
how they contrived the constantly repeated miracle.
One thing at least has been evident; their unerring
judgment is not conscious reasoning; it is a kind of
instinct. In Oxford1 perhaps there is too much
reason and not enough instinct.

Even municipal politics in Oxford lay beyond the
Looking-Glass in those days. Only in the working-
class quarters of the city were the Labour colours
booed. There were no meetings in the election
campaign. I issued an eloquent address and was

1 Since the greater includes the less, everything said of Oxford applies,
needless to say, to Cambridge.